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CHILDREN AND YOUTH AT WORK IN 1951 
Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


A iss most striking fact in the child labor picture in 
: 1950-51 was the rapid rise in the number of school- 

age children employed. This was in sharp contrast to the 
marked decrease which took place in 1949. 

Census estimates of the number of boys and girls, 14 
through 17 years, engaging in part-time or full-time work 
in the month of October during the past four years are 
given below. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG WORKERS, 14-17 YEARS 


INCLUSIVE IN OCTOBER 
(U. S. CENSUS MONTHLY ESTIMATES) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 





Agriculture 
14-15 years 316,000 323,000 420,000 340,000 
16-17 years 447,000 357,000 423,000 428,000 


763,000 680,000 843,000 768,000 





Non-Agriculture 
14-15 years 401,000 378,000 496,000 422,000 
16-17 years 1,137,000 1,013,000 1,130,000 1,154,000 


1,538,000 1,391,000 1,626,000 1,576,000 





| All Employment 
| 14-15 years 717,000 701,000 916,000 762,000 
16-17 years 1,584,000 1,370,000 1,553,000 1,582,000 


2,301,000 2,071,000 2,469,000 2,344,000 








A month by month comparison of Census data for 1949 
4nd 1950 indicates that the drop in employment which 
began in 1949 continued through May, 1950. In June of 
that year, following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
| the trend was reversed and the last seven months of 1950 
| Showed steadily increasing numbers of young people at 
| work compared with the same month of the previous year. 
| This was especially marked for the 16 and 17 year age 
| Bfoup, and this increase continued through 1951. 
| The fact that well over two and a quarter million boys 

and girls of school age are part of the labor force calls for 
_ Nigilance on the part of federal and state agencies concerned 

with the enforcement of child labor laws, on the part of 
state legislators who determine the legal standards under 

Which young workers may be employed, and on the part of 

Gitizen groups concerned with the health and welfare of 
young people. 

|The National Child Labor Committee recognizes the 
Value of worthwhile work experience as a factor in a child’s 


progress towards maturity. But employment on so large a 
scale suggests that many of these children may be dropping 
out of school for employment, undertaking a heavy load of 
work in addition to their schooling, or engaging in jobs 
that are unsuitable for minors. 


Child Labor and Schooling 


One of the most serious aspects of youth employment is 
the extent to which such work interferes with education. 
In the school month of October, 1950, nearly a million 
children of school age were out of school and employed 
or seeking work. Of those employed, 318,000 were in agri- 
culture of whom half were unpaid family workers. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF WORKERS 14-17 YEARS 
INCLUSIVE—OCTOBER, 1950 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population 
Enrolled in School 6,988,000 
Not Enrolled in School 1,394,000 
Employed 857,000 
Seeking Work 101,000 
Not in Labor Force 436,000 


8,382,000 





Information by age groups on the number of working 
children who were not attending school is not available 
for 1950, nor are there data to indicate how many of those 
out of school in October subsequently enrolled. 


Working Children Under 14 Years 


Since 1930, the Census has not included children under 
14 years either in its decennial count or its monthly sam- 
plings of the labor force. At the request of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards of the U.S. Department of Labor, two 
sample surveys of this age group were made in 1950—one 
in August, a vacation month, and one in October, a school 
month. It was estimated that over 1,000,000 children 10 
through 13 years were employed in August and 719,000 
in October. About half of these young workers, in both 
months, were working for pay. About 60 per cent were 
engaged in agricultural work. Those in non-agricultural 
jobs worked largely as newsboys, babysitters and domestic 
workers, and as helpers in retail drug and grocery stores. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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MR: MARKOFF APPOINTED ASSOCIATE 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


R. SOL MARKOFF, of the National Child Labor 
Committee staff, has been appointed Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary. Mr. Markoff joined the Committee’s staff 
in October 1948 as an Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
and Field Service. His work has included a wide range of 
activities in the Committee’s legislative, consultative, re- 
search and educational programs, including preparation of 
its recently published—and much publicized—migrant pam- 
phlet, Colorado Tale. 


FLORENCE BURTON RETIRES FROM 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT 


ISS FLORENCE BURTON, Chief of the Division 
M of Women and Children, Minnesota Department 
of Labor and Industry, retired at the end of December. 
Miss Burton was on the staff of the Division for 33 years 
and her work as the energetic and zealous Chief of the 
Division for 20 years was well known to those engaged in 
promoting improved child labor legislation and adequate 
enforcement. 

Asked by the National Child Labor Committee to com- 
ment on her experiences and the changes she had seen over 
the years, Miss Burton, with her usual modesty and her 
grasp of needs still to be met, said: 


“I do not think my achievements are really very heartening. 
Though the Division staff has increased from six women in- 
spectors to a total of 14, we are still enforcing a child labor law 
in Minnesota the major portion of which was enacted in 1909— 
a forward-looking law at that time but certainly not geared to 
the current and educational needs of our boys and girls nor to 
a 1951 economy. However, I think that public opinion is being 
mobilized and people are becoming increasingly aware of the 
responsibility of government to set up standards for the im- 
provement of conditions under which a large segment of chil- 
dren are still employed. I refer games to the Texas Mexican 
migrants in Minnesota, a group that is left out of the framework 
of protective legislation, where low wages still prevail and 
where in addition to other handicaps education is neglected. This 
is an area of responsibility in which those charged with the task 
of enforcing child labor laws may well work for a program of 
improved legislation. It is encouraging to note that on the local 
front sentiment is swinging toward more effective protection of 
these rural workers. That is only a beginning but it is a demo- 
cratic approach to improvement in their living and working 
conditions.” 


Miss June Cedarleaf was appointed to succeed Miss 
Burton as Chief of the Division of Women and Children, 
effective January 1, 1952. She had been on the staff as a 


labor investigator since November 1950 and for several 
years prior to that had been on the staff of the State Em- 
ployment Service. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL 
LIFE AND LABOR 

V. SHIRLEY E. GREENE.ha’ been appointed Exec- 

utive Secretary of the National Council on Agricul- 

tural Life and Labor, succeeding Mrs. Veniette Weil who 

served as Executive Secretary from April 1950, when the 

Council was organized, until her resignation in December 

1951. Mrs. Weil was elected a member of the Board of 
Directors at the time of her resignation. 

Mr. Greene will direct the activities of the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor on a part-time basis 
and will be at the Washington office part of each month. 
He is Agricultural Relations Secretary of the Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches. 
His home and Council for Social Action office are in Merom, 
Indiana. Both Mr. Greene and the Council for Social Ac- 
tion have been vitally interested in the National Council 
on Agricultural Life and Labor since its foundation. 

The National Child Labor Committee helped to organ- 
ize the Council in the spring of 1950, has continued to take 
an active part in its development and is represented on its 
Executive Committee. 

The Council held its first annual conference in Washing- 
ton last April and had an excellent two-day program cov- 
ering general problems of migrant workers, low-income 
farm families, under-employment in agriculture, land 
tenure policy, etc. Its second annual conference will be held 
in Washington April 22-23, 1952. The Council’s address is 
1751 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SENATE HEARINGS ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


EARINGS on migratory labor will be held shortly by 
the Sub-Committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Senator Humphrey, Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee, in announcing that hearings would be held, 
said that they would deal primarily with legislative pro- 
posals growing out of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor. The proposals which the Sub- 
Committee is considering include: (1) Policy governing 
the importation of foreign contract labor; (2) Government 
assistance toward the housing of migratory workers while 
on the job; (3) Federal licensing of labor contractors 
operating across state lines; (4) inclusion of agricultural 
labor within minimum wage and collective bargaining 
legislation. 

The National Child Labor Committee will testify at the 
hearings and is helping to secure paw wee by other 
private agencies having knowledge of the migrant problem. 
The National Social Welfare Assembly has called a meet: 
ing of its member agencies on January 28 for a discussion 
of the legislative proposals outlined above. 


WORK PERMITS INCREASE IN 


NEW. YORK CITY 


HE number of first work permits issued to minors in 
New York City increased markedly during the yeaf 
September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951, as compared with 
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the previous year. Figures recently released by the Bureau 
of Attendance, New York City Board of Education, show 
a total of 90,502 first work permits issued to minors 14 
through 17 years of age for the 1950-51 period in contrast 
to a total of 65,556 for the same period in 1949-50. This 
increase of more than 50% in one year included increases 
in all types of first work permits—full-time work permits 
for 16 and 17 year olds, part-time and vacation permits for 
16 and 17 year olds and part-time and vacation permits for 
14 and 15 year olds. The total is the largest for any year 
since the end of World War II. 

The New York State Employment Service recently re- 
ported, after a survey of 4,800 establishments, that business 
men predict increasing unemployment in New York City 
as consumer industries become more restricted by defense 
priorities. To what extent this will happen—and will affect 
the jobs that minors have been able to obtain—remains to be 
seen. Part-time employment of minors has increased to a 
greater extent than full-time employment. Such employ- 
ment is usually found mainly in trade, service and com- 
mercial industries which, so far, have not been affected 
by cutbacks as have New York’s manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. 


CHILD-LABOR LAWS; PASSED 
AND BYPASSED? 


“Before Korea,” the National Child Labor Committee 
made an inquiry of State Labor Departments regarding 
appropriations and personnel for enforcement of child 
labor laws, a summary of which was published under the 
title, “Child Labor Laws; Passed and Bypassed?” in The 
Child (Federal Children’s Bureau) , March 1950. The find- 
ings, in terms of adequate protection of children for whom 
the laws were passed, were not exactly heartening. 

There are more children 14 through 17 years of age 
working today than when that inquiry was made but some 
State Labor Departments are worse off, appropriation-wise, 
than they were then. 

An inquiry recently addressed by the National Child 
Labor Committee to State Labor Commissioners regarding 
employment of minors in bowling alleys brought the fol- 
lowing reply from the Director of the Florida Industrial 
Commission showing what re the 1951 Florida Legis- 
lature put on the State’s child labor law — exactly zero for 
administration and enforcement for the next biennium: 

I regret that we are unable to furnish this information, but 
the appropriation for the administration of the Florida Child 

t Law has been so small that we have been unable to 
employ sufficient personnel to keep statistics on it as we would 
have liked. Our 1951 ap geet failed to provide any appro- 
priation whatsoever for the administration and enforcement of 
the Child Labor Law for the next biennium. Therefore our 
activities must be held to an absolute minimum. 

Protecting the State’s pocketbook seems to be more im- 
portant than protecting working children in the land of 
sunshine, vacationists and profitable crops. 


MIGRANTS ARE PEOPLE 


Again ... Pioneers! the film picturing migrants in the 
community, as they are and as they might be, is now avail- 
ble for rental, supplemented by a ae outline on the 
Migrant problem to be used for information and help in 


leading discussions which showings of the film are bound 
to stimulate. Too many people know too little about ‘‘mi- 
grants” and the outline has been developed to provide 
background information and suggest possible action. Part 
I deals with a discussion of facts, the why, who and where 
of migrants and their children. Part II deals with acts which 
can be taken to improve conditions of housing, health, 
child care, child labor, schooling, discrimination. Agencies 
and materials to consult are listed. 

“Again... Pioneers,’”’ as the discussion outline says, “‘is 
more than a film. It is truly a ‘moving’ picture — a dramatic 
story of social and spiritual problems which will stir the 
hearts and challenge the wel of all who see it... . 

‘Produced by the Protestant Film Commission, in co- 
operation with the Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the movie presents a Protestant 
approach to the problems of migrants — but the film can 
be used suitably by any type of church group, civic and 
social agencies, schools, colleges or community meetings. 
Inspirational, as well as informational, the film is appro- 
priate for all age groups, including young people of high 
school age. It can be obtained for rental at twelve dollars 
a day from the Religious Film Association, 45 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. and its other depositories.” 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH AT 
WORK IN 1951 
(Continued from page 1) 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 10 THROUGH 13 YEARS 
AT WORK IN AUGUST AND OCTOBER, 1950* 








August October 

IN i sccipehos sacs trenresnstanteosinaintis 629,000 447,000 
BE IS i cecieccchncerevicaiyrnmeseouiosncion 188,000 152,000 
Unpaid Family Workers..................000000- 441,000 295,000 
Non-Agriculture ....0......00cccceccseeeeseseceseeeees 465,000 272,000 
PRR OIG sn si gcinh inns snnsoprcoso scons tepsnecaes 404,000 209,000 
Unpaid Family Workers.................:000000+ 61,000 63,000 
WOPAB Shi. 2 a BS 1,094,000 719,000 





*Estimates are subject to sampling variations which may be large in cases 
where quantities shown are relatively small. 


The most startling finding of the survey was that 86,000 
child workers under 14 years were not enrolled in school 
in October. All but 4,000 of these were in agriculture, with 
the number about equally divided between unpaid family 
workers and paid workers. 


Major Problems in the Year Ahead 


Census figures, reports of federal and state labor depart- 
ments, the opinion. of school officials and our own field 
observations indicate that child labor efforts must be di- 
rected along three major lines during the coming year. 


Control of Child Labor in Agriculture 


The major child labor problem today is the elimination 
of child exploitation on farms. ‘Factories in the Fields” 
is more than the title of a book—it is a stern and tragic 
reality for thousands of children. Even 7 and 8 year olds 
are employed when they should be in school or at play, 
and many work under conditions similar to factory em- 
ployment in the early days of the Century. Working for 
long hours—often from sunrise to sunset — in stooping, 
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crawling, back-breaking positions, they labor to supple- 
ment the meagre income of their parents. 

In October, 1950, nearly 900,000 children under 16 
years were employed in agriculture. More than a third were 
wage-workers — many of them migrants. The remaining 
two-thirds were “unpaid family workers,” children of 
sharecroppers and other low-income farm families. Schools 
are in session in October—but about 200,000 of these chil- 
dren were not enrolled. 

Just as the eradication of child labor from factories, mills 
and mines has come about through a combination of forces, 
so in agriculture child labor will be eliminated through 
these same forces—child labor and school attendance laws, 
the pressure of public opinion, mechanization, minimum 
wage legislation, and unionization of workers. The control 
of child labor in agriculture must be vigorously pushed and 
rural children given the same opportunities for education, 
health and wholesome development that have been built up 
for urban children. 


Regulation of Part-Time Work by School Children 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy’ and 
“Satan finds work for idle hands to do” have become com- 
peting child labor slogans and philosophies. The latter is 
gaining ground and many people are proclaiming “work” 
as the new panacea for juvenile delinquency. Granted that 
suitable and supervised employment has value for many 
young people, it is not appropriate as a substitute for recrea- 
tion and social activities which are important factors in the 
achievement of maturity. 

Over a million school children are working in part-time 
non-agricultural jobs. It is important to consider what 
these boys and girls are doing, how many hours they are 
working in addition to going to school and the conditions 
under which they are employed. Most of the part-time jobs 
available to school children—in retail stores, offices, lunch- 
rooms, newspaper delivery, bowling alleys, movie houses 
and other places of amusement—are the very ones which 
do not come under federal law and which the states are 
showing increasing reluctance to regulate. 

Little data are available on the conditions under which 
school children are employed except as studies are made in 
individual communities. Census figures on hours of work, 
collected once a year, indicate that several hundreds of 
thousands of school children are employed for hours that 
are excessive when added to the time spent in school. Part- 
time work by children is now on the increase and com- 
munities should study their own problem, find out what 
is happening and demand strict legislation and enforce- 
ment of laws regulating such employment. 


Reducing School Drop-Outs 


Child labor and curtailed education go hand in hand. 
One of the major educational problems today is the large 
number of students who leave school for work before com- 
pleting their high school course. Approximately one child 
in six does not complete the elementary grades and half 
of those who enter high school drop out, usually for em- 
ployment, before they graduate. 

Studies reveal that the majority of students who drop 
out of school feel that school is not ‘‘worth while.” Class- 
room studies do not interest them and real jobs at good 
wages seem attractive. During the past year, approaching 
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military service influenced many boys to leave school—but 
this pressure has eased since passage of the draft law te- 
moved uncertainties as to the status of students. Economic 
need is still given as the reason for school-leaving by many 
children and continues to be an important factor in low. 
income families. However, further analysis of this “reason” 
often shows that it reflects the desire of young people to 
have more spending money than their parents can give, 
rather than actual family need. 

Early school leaving must be tackled on many fronts— 
changes in the school curriculum and program, increased 
and more personal guidance services, student financial aid, 
and parent education. 


The Need for Vigilance 


These three problems—child labor in agriculture, part- 
time work by school children, and school drop-outs—are all 
evils that may become intensified with our expanding de- 
fense economy. 

During the last War the employment of school age chil- 
dren more than trebled. High school enrollments dropped 
by more than a million. In some cities half the high school 
population had after-school jobs, and many children 
worked late into the night. Accidents to employed minors 
increased alarmingly. 

We must guard against any repetition of these condi- 
tions, for one of the requisites in preserving the strength 
of our democracy is to safeguard the health, vitality and 
educational opportunities of its citizens in the formative 
years of life. 


The complete report, Children and Youth at Work in 
1951 (24 pps.), also contains a summary of the activities 
of the National Child Labor Committee during the past 
year. A copy of the report will be sent free on request. 


RECOMMENDED NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE CHILD LABOR LAWS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION IN NEW 
YorK STATE. Division of Research and Statistics, New 
York State Department of Labor, 80 Centre St., New York 

, City, Pub. No. B-48, November 1951. 


An exceptionally clear and interesting analysis of the pro- 
visions of a State child labor law and procedures used to 
administer and enforce it. One section of particular interest 
is on “Special Occupations” which are analyzed separately 
because they are forms of part-time or irregular employ 
ment for which the legal standards or administrative pro 
cedures vary. These include caddying, street trades, baby- 
sitting, modeling, and theatrical performances including 
radio and television. 


SCHOOLS AND THE 1950 CENSUS. Research Bulletin, Nationd 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Vol. XXIX, No. 4, December 1951. 

Useful facts from preliminary reports of the Census Bureau 

on population growth, characteristics of the population, 

population migration, employment, occupations and it 
comes, and on educational trends and needs. ‘“‘School au" 
thorities,” says the Bulletin, in discussing educational needs, 

‘must not follow the counsel of those whose selfish cot 

cern for the tax dollar they want to save is greater that 

their concern for America’s children and the continued 
welfare of the nation.”’ 
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